MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

Myombo forest, of those plaintive-voiced vegetarians, the
civet cats. These animals deserve, on account of their
remarkable attributes, a much greater fame than they really
enjoy. Quite apart from their being the producers of a
valuable essence, they follow, besides, sanitary regulations
which would do credit to a human Town Council; of these
the most stupendous detail could be rendered only in the
French of Moliere's Malade Imagmatre.

I remember seeing it stated somewhere that civet cats
cannot be tamed, while in reality, when caught fairly
young, they become as tame as dogs. The recorder of that
slander doubtless went for information to those who keep
civet cats as a source of income. The mentality of people
who, acquainted with the sort of cage in which these
unfortunate creatures are kept, and with the modus
procedendl employed to make them yield their treasure,
would still expect them to show toward their masters an
amiable disposition, must have some resemblance to that
of the eel-skinner who elicited Doctor Johnson's comment.

One may frequently see civet cats on moonlight nights
picking up berries and fruit at the foot of certain trees,
preferably wild fig-trees.

Jackals have the same habit, and will often stand'on
their hind legs, like the dancing wolves of Mowgli, to
reach branches that are inaccessible while they are on all
fours.

Once, in the forest, one of my terriers began to jump up

the trunk of a decapitated old tree about four feet in height.

As I came near, the trunk discharged five rockets, which

shot out of it into the overhanging branches of other trees,
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